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Wives of the Colony. 
A TALE OF THE OLD DOMINION. 


Paul.—Our Perdita is found. 
Her.—Ye gods look down, 
And from your sacred vials pour your graces 
Upon my daughter's head! Tell me mine own, 
Where hast thou been preserved? where lived? how 
found 
Thy father’s court? 


Winter's Tate. 
Every tale which serves to illustrate human 
passions, whether they be good or evil; or 
which is drawn from the deep and pure foun- 
tains of history, which is at best but a record 
of those passions, however unpolished the 
style and plain the narration, if the incidents 
be reflected in the mirror of truth, is a gem 
of untold value. Not all the splendor with 
which misguided genius can clothe vice, or 
the fervor and passion of the minstrel’s 
strains, or the thrilling pictures of the 
romancer can dazzle the eye, or delude the 
imagination, if the moral be wanting. The 
funcy may roam for a while amid forbidden 
sweets, but the soul revolts at the degrading 
exhibition, turns startled away, and seeks a 
purer and better sphere, in which to feast 
itself and exert its powers. We are not 
among the number of those, who, misled by 
false notions of patriotism, exalt our own 
happy land and its institutions at the expense 
of every other, nor do we wish to depreciate 
the vine-clad hills of France, the sunny skies 
of Italy, or the lofty peaks and impenetrable 





fastnesses of Switzerland; but our country 


. . . - - | 
is yet inthe innocence and freshness of youth, | 


and our chronicles are not yet stained with| 
the vices, and misery, and wretchedness of | 
the old world. Corruption has not yet 
entered, nor overweening ambition laid des- 


olate our smiling territory. 


hung idly from the yards, and the sun seemed) 
gifted with the power of dazzling by its) 
brightness without scorching byits ardor, It) 





was such a day as a poet would fancy, or as| 
Thomson would have pictured in his Castle 
of Indolence, when a state of dreamy quies-| 
cence lulls every faculty. In the western) 
horizon was a dark indistinct outline, resting | 
like a cloud on the ocean, and the groups | 
who gaily promenaded the deck, or stood) 
silently gazing on the unrufiled surface of the | 
sea, appeared to act and to feel as though) 
they had at length reached a harbor of rest.’ 
Many a fragile form, and many a face of | 
beauty was to be seen there, but their unre-) 


crowded the decks, their flippant sallies and | 





loud laughter betokened that want of modesty, || 





and that winning softness which captivates 
rather than subdues the heart. Exceptions 
there were, but the vacant look and the 
embrowned cheek showed that they were of a 
lower gradeof humanity. But there was one 
gentle and beautiful being, who stood apart 


from the rest, gazing on the land with an air| 
| 





of melancholy abstraction, as tho’ the shores 
of the Old Dominion had awakened in her 
bosom, feelings of intense and painful inter- 
est. Gentle and beautiful she was indeed, 
aud although poorly clad, and illy protected 








from the inclemency of the weather conse-} 
. 
quent on a passage across the Atlantic, there} 

: : ; 
was an air of grace in every movement, and || 


a bewitching expression in ber beaming eye! 


which called forth admiration, and she seem-|! 


ed like a beautiful violet, modestly peeping 
its head from the coarse herbage with which 
it finds itself surrounded. 

Then why was she here amidst that rude 
throng of felons and hirelings who promena- 


ded the deck of the Anne, anxious to catch 





There was a soothing and blissful calmness 
on the wide waters of the deep blue sea, and 
the ship lay as motionless on the surfice as 
though she were a thing of earth, and the still 
waters beneath her an = adamantine rock 
Not a cloud obscured the bright blue of the 
heavens, nor a breeze stirred the sails which 


the first glimpse of their future home ? Was 





| she also one of that wretched company of 
}females, whom poverty bad reduced to the 
necessity of transporting themselves to ano- 


wer clime, to be set up like slaves in the 
jinarket and sold to the highest bidder? She 


r| 
4 


was, indeed; but who that marked that 





isuffused check and bashful maiden glance, | 


=— ear Seal 
would not say that she was a child of misfor- 
tune rather than of guilt? Far distant was 
the home of her childhood, the friends of 
other days, and the ‘proud old fanes of 
England,’ and the lordly hall of her fathers, 
and the churchyard where her mother was 
sleeping amidst the silent dead. Often had 
she fancied'as she gazed on some beaming 
star at even, that it was the blessed spirit of 
her mother, looking down from the ethereal 
vault to console and comfort the spirit of her 
heart-stricken and grief-worn child. Home- 
less and friendless, destined to be the 
parter for life of some sordid wretch or un- 
feeling master, bitter were the thoughts that 


served communication with the men who) filled her soul, and dried up the fountain of 


every joy. She was compelled to sit and 
hear the coarse remarks which the trafficers 
in human flesh were making around her, but 


| 
they fell upon her unheeded, for a deeper 


and more bitter grief had frozen up every 
faculty. 
‘When shall we reach Jamestown, Captain ?’ 


‘said a thin meagre-looking personage, the 


very personification of Avarice and Famine. 

‘ Perhaps to-morrow—perhaps ina mouth,’ 
said the unmoved master.—* All depends 
upon the wind, master Shepard, and this 
calin bids fair to last through eternity.’ 

* Was the tobacco market good at your last 
advices 2” 

‘Capital, my boy, and will make sad havoc 
in my cargo—though I am not sorry to get 
rid of the she-cattle, and devil take me if such 
another ever walks the planks of the Aune.’ 

‘A fine lot, though, you must allow, Captain; 
but there is my jewel,’ said the monster, 
pointing to the shrinking form of Sophia 
Aimway— worth twenty hogsheadsto any man 
that fancies such frippery.’ 

‘A trim built, neat little craft, I grant,’ said 
the rough, but honest seaman. * But see! 
you have made her eyes water with your 
cursed lingo, you land-shark. Avast there 
my girl, no crying now. Must obey orders, 
you know,’ and he kindly took her by the 
hand, and led her passively away, while 
Sheperd turned on his heel with a sneer and 
walked off. 
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Schooled as she had been in adversity, this! 
last bitter taunt, so in unison with her own | 
feelings, had imparted a keener anguish to her'| 
sufferings, and she could only express her) 
gratitude by a look. ‘To hear the voice, and 
receive the services of kindness, was what| 
she had been latterly so unaccustomed to, | 
Friendless [| 
have said she was, and so she would be 
considered in the eyes of the world, but there 
was one who watched over her safety, and 
guarded her footsteps, like a guardian genius. 
Little accustomed was he to the society of the 


that it quite overpowered her. 


refined, or the smiles of beauty, for the storm, 
the combat, and the wreck had been the 
scenes in which he had passed his life; but 
he possessed a goodness of heart and a gener- 
osity and nobleness of soul, which the most 
daring adventures could not alter or banish. 
The quiet meekness, and soul searching agony 
which spoke in every look and action of the 
gentle creature with whom he sailed, had 
awakened his interest, and when subsequently. 
by virtue of his station as mate of the Anne, 
he contrived to administer numerous lite 
attentions to her comfort her sweet tones and 
gentle looks of gratitude had quite subdued | 
him. Yet she knew it not, and though she 
was grateful, in her soul’s sincerity, to the 
frank and manly sailor, Richard Hartley 
was to her as the rest of the world. She) 
knew not the deep devotion with which he 
regarded her, nor that hers was the image 
which occupied his waking thoughts and| 
haunted his dreams, nor that for her he | 
assumed every post of peril attendant on a} 
He had only 
addressed her when necessity required, and 





long and boisterous voyage. 


his duties had prevented more than a casual | 
intercourse. They were reaching the ter-| 
mination of the voyage, there probably to part! 
for ever, and his feelings were wrought up to 
a state of intense excitement, and he would) 
have felled the supercargo to the deck, when! 
he heard his unfeeling speech, but the kind) 


action, of the master prevented it; and when. 


they met, he only wrung his hand in silence 
and rushed madly away. 
* What the deuce possesses Dick Hartley | 


now ?” said Captain Turner: ‘ he has almost | 
dislocated my wrist. He must be beside 
himself but TH watch him.’ 


The sun had set—evening had closed in 


upon them, and the passengers had retired. | 
| 
There were none on the deck, save Hariley 


and the man at the helm. The former paced 


up and down, and a thousand wild thoughts | 


‘ 


came rushing over him—in which it is almost 


al 4 | 
needless to say Sophia Amway was upper- 


most. The starlight was resplendant, and 
the silence was so perfect and unbroken, that 
he almost started at his own faint shadow. 
Suddenly a light form emerged from below 


aud stole toward the spot where he was 





jmispraced humanity has caused. 














standing, riveted in_breathless attention and 
concealed behind a mast. She reached the 
side of the vessel without regarding him, and 
kneeled, while his heart beat audibly, for he 
could not mistake the form of Sophia. She 
seemed to be engaged for a moment in 
earnest prayer, for her hands were clasped, 
and her lips moved. ‘Then she arose and was 
about to precipitate herself into the sea, when 
he rushed forward and caught her in his arms. 

* Rash, infatuated girl! 
about to do ?? 

‘Oh! if you are a man, release me. Let 
me go,’ shrieked the struggling Sophia. 
‘There let me find a grave—there let me 
seek the rest which the world has denied me, 


what were you 


and where care nor sorrow can ever disturb 
I beg; I entreat you let me go.’ 
‘ Never!’ was the reply ; 


me more. 
‘the stain of 
blood would for ever rest on my soul.’ 

‘Oh God! 
the agonized girl and fainted. 


have mercy on me!’ sobbed 


Hartley was alarmed, but his presence of 
mind did not forsake him.—He gently bore 
her forward, and rubbed her temples and 
hands till animation was restored—and she 
looked up into his face and burst into tears. 

*Cruel and unkind !’ said she * but for you, 
T should not have awakened to the grief which 
harrows up the soul. You know not the 
misery to which you have reserved me, nor 
the heart-broken wretchedness which your 
Oh that 
death would relieve me!—a poor, forsaken, 
friendless outcast !’ 

‘This is madness—calm yourself and live— 
live tobe happy; for while Dick Hartley walks 
a plank you shall never want a friend, 

‘ A thousand thanks, generous man, for the 





kind treatment of the homeless orphan—but 
jhappy she cannot be—tife is to her a burden. 
|Oh! let me die.’ 

‘Shiver my timbers if I do!’ said he 
bluntly. * What should I do if you were gone 


to the sharks ? I love you with all my soul, 





and if you will but look kindly on a poor sailor, 
you shall not be desolate, while there is a spar 
afloat or a shot in the locker.’ 


‘Alas! sir,’ sobbed the blushing maiden, 


concealing her face with her hands, * you know 


not what you ask.—I should cast a gloom 





| Prospect, for I am the child of misfortune, | 


he 
over all your future life, and blight every | 
and sorrow and sadness follow in my foot-| 


| steps. No! No! it may not be—I can never | 
be happy again.’ 

‘Well then, good bye, and God bless 
jyous; poor Dick Hartley can never be happy 


cither—but first promise me you will neve 


again attempt your life.’ 
| ‘IT promise it. May Heaven bless you for 


what you have done and what you intended | 
- * ' 


to do. Thanks are all I have to bestow.’ 


| 
} 
| 
' 





She vanished from his sight, and Hartley | 


Eee 








was about to call the second watch, when his 
eye fell upon the good-humored countenance 
of Capt. Turner, who had been an unobserved 
spectator of the scene. 

‘No harm done, I hope,’ said the honest 
tar; but you are the best fellow that ever 
weathered a gale, or stood at the helm. 
Don't give up the chase Dick, but keep vour 
colors flying, aud you will make prize of that 
litle schooner. But turn in my boy, turn in 
and keep cheerily.’ 

It is time to throw some light upon the 
history of Sophia Amway, and we seize upon 
the occasion, while the gallant snd generous 
mate is in his sleepless hammock. 

Sprung from an ancient and wealthy house ; 
the station which her father held in his native 
land had been no inconsiderable one, and his 
influence at Court, was weighty and powerful. 
He had, in early life, embraced the profession 
of arms, rather from inclination than neces- 
sity, and his gallantry and courage had won 
for him a high rank. 

Engaged in foreign service, he spent 
but few of his days beneath his household 
roof, and his lovely litthey daughter always 
looked upon him rather as a stranger whom 
she regarded with awe, than an affectionate 
father; for though by nature of a generous 
and confiding disposition, yet the calamities 
and reverses of war had steeled his heart, and 
caused his naturally open countenance to 
assume a gloomy and forbidding aspect. 
Yet to his wife he was kind and affectionate, 
and every attention was paid to her happiness, 
and the life of Sophia, beneath the parental 
roof, was ‘ likea fairy tale.” She had received 
an education far superior to the times, and 
was skilled in every feminine accomplishment. 
But this happiness was of short duration. 
Her mother had gradually drooped during 
the long absence of her hushand, and though 
he hastened to her when informed of her 
illness, yet that interview was in truth the 
cause of her death, The  pusillanimous 
James, who prided himself on his’ skill in 
detecting plots, had discovered a conspiracy 
in which General Amway was accused as an 


/aecomplice, and, though his absence should 


have removed every suspicion, yet he was 
arrested on the first night of his arrival and 
hastened away to the tower. ‘The arrest was 
made in the presence of Mrs. Amway, and it 
was too much for her enfeebled frame to bear. 
She sank into a long swoon, which ended in 
a lethargy, from which she never awoke. 
The wretched and distracted girl thus deprived 
of both her parents, was in a state of mind 
bordering on frenzy.—She moved about 
mechanically, and grief seemed to have ab- 
sorbed every faculty. She followed her 
mother’s remains to the grave, and looked 


md acted likea passive spectator of the scene 


of pageantry, rather than a_ heart stricken 
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mourner ; and it was only when they led her 
away from the church yard that she stared 
wildly around, and in a low and heart-broken 
tone, sobbed out, ‘ Oh my mother !’ 

When the day of trial came, the prison in 
which Gen. Amway had been confined was 
found empty, and the sentinel who guarded 
the door was missing. Diligent search was 
made, but he could not be fouud, and he was 
outlawed and a price set upon his head. 
Months had rolled by, and the gentle and 
crushed spirit of Sophia had not awakened to 
a full sense of her misery. She only knew 
that her sole earthly friend was no more, 
and the hall of her fathers was to her a 
desert. 

She was one day aroused by the entrance 
into the court yard of a cavalade, headed by 
a tall, slim looking man, attended by a boy, 
whose dark features and black locks, denoted 
a Spanish origin, and to whom he paid the 
most strict attention. He announced him- 
selfas Edward Amway, the younger brother 
of her father, and introduced the spirited and 
wayward boy as his son. Many years before 
he had been destined for the church, but 
juvenile indiscretions—to call them by no 
harsher name—had compelled him to leave 
England, and he entered the naval service, 
since which, he had led a wandering and 
restless life, and dark stories were told of his 
deeds in the Southern seas. He spoke in 
words of kindness to his neice, and offered 
to assume the direction of her affairs. The 
necessary papers were prepared, by which he 
was chosen her guardian, and she affixed her 
signature without knowing or caring what she 
did. He installed himself in the house and 





assumed the complete control of the estate ; 





and though he treated his amiable ward with | 
apparent kindness, yet in secret he was plot- || 
ting her destruction, and she was compelled | 
to submit to every species of insult from the || 
ill-tempered, haughty and vindictive boy, Ju-|) 
lian. She only stood between her unnatural 





uncle and the possession of his brother's} 
broad lands, and he at length formed the 
fiendish purpose of taking her life. Long did 
he brood over the means of its accomplish- 
ment, till at leneth he conceived the design 
of transporting her to the Colonies, thinking 





that in the state of her health, she would not 
survive the fatigues of the voyage. She was 
accordingly carried to London, there deprived 
of every thing she possessed, and clothed in 
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the attentions and protection of the generous 
Hartley, she would have perished. Such 
was the sad story of Sophia Amway—such 
the causes which urged her to attempt 
suicide, and to rid herself of a life which had 
been clouded with sorrow. 

Morning at length dawned: a_ breeze 
sprung up, the ship moved steadily on, and 
was soon speeding her course up the river. 
Greeted by the shouts of the earlier emigrants 
and surrounded by the oppulent traders, they 
the next day entered Jamestown, and on the 
following the grand mart was to be held, In 
the mean time, the unfortunate victims of 
cupidity and distressing poverty were exlib- 
ited like slaves in the Eastern market. Many 
were taken at private sale, at a low price, and 
all were compelled to stand in a situation at 
which female modesty and timidity shrinks 
fearfully away, exposed to the gaze of every 
eye. We do not mean to be understood by 
the term, ‘sale,’ that there was a literal 
traffic in human beings, but it amounted to 
the same thing, for the purchaser paid their 
passage and expenses ofthe voyage at unequal 
rates, according to personal beauty, and then 
led them away, willing or unwilling. But oh, 
what must have been the insupportable agony 
of Sophia Amway on that fearful day! She 
cast around one long and anxious gaze, as if 
seeking some one among the by standers, 
but he was not there. Hartley, like the rest 
of the world, had deserted her, and she was 
now shut out from hope.—There she sat as 
motionless as the low bench which formed 
her seat, her hands clasped, her eyes sunk to 
the earth, and a deadly, unearthly paleness 
overspread her cheek, save a faint glow which 
shame had called forth. She looked beautiful 
ws an angel, and the heart which would not 
have relented at the sight of her attitude and 
posture of despair, must have been akin to a 


tiger’s. Many and repeated were the offers 
made to the miscreant who had her in charge ; 





but when he named his price, they shook 
their heads and walked away to make some| 
more prudent selection. But many perse- 
vered ; and it was finaily announced that she 
was to be awarded to the highest bidder on} 


the morrow. 





Two young officers were walking arm in 


the deepest interest. 


‘Major, what say you for enter’ng the lists} 





a lowly garb, she was scized in the streets, 
as if by force, and conveyed on board th 
Anne. Capt. Turner was ignorant of the 


means by which she had been brought on} 


board, supposing her coming to be voluntary ; 


ep: . | 
for that sweet girl ?’—Upon my soul, I never| 


saw such beautiful hair and inelting radiant 


! 
| : , 
le ino my life,’ ] 


‘My fortune, Henry, lies in my sword, or 


gladly would I have become her protector. 


| 
| 


| planter.—* Twenty-two | 


. 19 





‘I never knew till now the curses of pov- 
erty—for Iam equally destitute of yellow-boys 
and the nauseous weed. TI am getting in love 
up to the ears, and feel half disposed to 
pledge my own beloved person to obtain her, 
and trust to fortune for a release.’ 

‘You talk rightly, Harry, of that poor 
thing. Probably she is now mourning the 
loss of some sweetheart. But a thought 
strikes me, and T will hasten to put it into 
execution. Old Leigh wants a housekeeper, 
and if we can induce him to obtain her, she 
will at least be relieved from the fangs of that 
monster.’ 

‘Amen! to that, with all my heart. Let 
us go, Major, for this sight has made me 
heart-sick.’ 





Other scenes were enacting, partaking both 
of the sad and the ridiculous. Here a poor 
girl was weeping bitterly, by the side of a tall, 
dark looking man, her future lord, while her 
litle sister was left to be the subject of sneers 
and idle remark. Here a blooming lass was 
led away in triumph, by a litde withered 
specimen of humanity, who was making him- 
self agreeable with all his might. 

Night at length set in, and put an end to 
the scene. One thought alone sustained 
Sophia during that dreadful evening. It 
could not be that Hartley, who had been so 
disinterestedly her friend, who was of such a 
frank and generous nature, and whose many 
deeds of kindness came rushing on her 
memory, had forsaken her. He would come 
and claim her as his own, and in him she 
thought she could confide.—Through his 
means she might reach the shores of England 
once more, and then she would throw herself 
at the feet of the King, and pray for justice 
on her vile persecutor, 

But the morrow came, and still he was 
absent. Oh, how cold the world seemed to 
her—deserted by all, befriended by none, a 
forlorn outcast.—The sule commenced early, 
but little occurred worthy of notice amid the 
barter of cloths, furniture, &c. till a bustle 
was heard, and Sophia entered, like a lamb 
decked for the sacrifice, arrayed in white for 
the occasion, and the supercargo announced 
that whosoever was willing to pay twenty-hogs- 


heads of tobacco for her passage money and 


: a pa ; 
arm, near where the wretched girl was | expenses, should have her to wife, ‘ Twenty- 


standing, and they regarded her with looks of || hogsheads,’ were shouted by a dozen voices, 


‘Twenty-one,’ said young Smith, the rich 


” bawled a_ fierce 


| looking whiskered fellow of monstrous size.— 


‘Twenty-three |’ said another, and then there 


was a long pause, The last bidder looked 


|| triumphantly at his victim, like a hawk about 


to pounce upon a dove, At that moment a 


and equally ignorant of her history and |) Would that I had been commanding officer of | grave, gentlemanly looking man advanced 


| 
gentle breeding 


g, treated her like the other | this post, I would have pulled that tall skel-|) and stood in the circle, arm in arm with 


.# . | ’ . . 1} . : - sates 
protegees of the infamous Shepard, the agent) eton’s nose, and kicked him out of the!) Major Dudley. John Leigh was a merchant 
: 


- | ‘ 
of the more infamous Amway; and, but for}| Colony.’ 


ll of reputation, not only on account of his 
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extensive dealings, but he was noted for his 
probity and uprightness; and although his 
residence in the colony had been but short, 
he had already been chosen a member of the 
Council. None knew whence he came, and 
although courteous and affable to all, yet he 
had never becn seen to smile, and his fine 
features, on which time had ‘ stamped his 
signet, sage,’ wore an aspect of scttled melan- 
choly. No sooner had he seen Sophia than 
his eye lit up—an unwonted energy seemed 
to animate him; and, without regarding the 
Major, he shook him off, and shouted in a 
stentorian voice, ‘ Twenty five hogsheads !’— 
Twenty five bid, gentlemen, no more pur- 
chasers? One—two—three—slio is yours, 
Mister Leigh?’ 

‘Thirty is bid!’ shouted a manly voice 
near the door, and Hartley rushed in, and 
confronted the party with a stern look. 

* You are too late sir,’ said Leigh, in his 
blandest accent, ‘ this poor orphan is hernce- 
forth under my protection’—and he advanced 
to raise the inanimate form of Sophia, who 
had sunk down in a state of insensibility at 
the sight of Hartley. 

* Hands off! old gentleman, hands off, I 
tell you she is mine. See how fearfully she 
looks upon you. She knows who has been 
her friend through fair weather and foul, 
and now that I have brought her into port, 
you claim my prize. She is mine by every 
right, and I claim her as mine. Here your) 
starveling shark, take your tobacco—it is at 
the door. Say my girl, will you strike your 
colors to that prankish old gentleman, 

*Away! rude man!’ said Leigh, sternly ; 
*] seek to be her protector and friend, not 
her husband, Make way, good people—come 
my child let us go.’ 

*Oh! I cannot! I cannot!’ shrieked the 
alarmed girl. 

‘And you shall not!’ shouted Hartley. 
* Here messmates bear a hand.’ 

*Ship ahoy !’ roared a hoarse voice, ‘ that 
is right, Dick, secure the girl.—Jack Turner 
never deserted a messmate, and never will.’ 

‘Captain Turner!’ exclaimed Leigh in 
amazeiment. 

*General Amway! 
like tone. 





, 


rejoined Turner in a 








sobbed 


‘My father! Oh, my father! 


Sophia, ‘ protect your poor, deserted child.’ 

Hartley shrank back with instinctive del-| 
icacy, to permit the father to clasp his long) 
lost child to his bosom, while Captain Turner 
seized on the General's hand aud shook it as 
though it had been a marlinspike. | 

Many were the wonders that were circu- 
lated in Jamestown on that day, and rumor 
as usual told a thousand stories, each as 
destitute of truth as possible. First it was 


reported that the pirate Amway had been 


hands of the Governor by an old confeder- 
ate—then, that there had been a desperate 
affray between Hartley and Leigh, alias Am- 
way; and lastly, that Sophia had run away 
from home with the handsome young sailor 
and been arrested at Jamestown. 

But the morrow unraveled the mistery. 
Gen. Amway delivered himself into the hands 
of the Governor, and stated that after having 
escaped from the tower with the sentinel, 
through the assistance of Capt. Turner, he 
hed heard of the death of both his wife and 
daughter, and careless whither he went, he 
had directed his steps toward the new world. 
Here he had converted his money into mer- 
chandise, and become a successful trader, 
and but awaited the proper time to prove his 
innocence, and cast off the name he had 
assumed, which had been that of Mrs. Am- 
way’s father, The necessary documents had 
been forwarded to his King, and he awaited 
an answer with confidence. Sir Thomas 
Dale, the Governor, did not think himself 
authorized to confine his prisoner, and dis- 
missed him on his parole of honor. 

Poor Hartley, on the discovery of Sophia's 
father, had retreated to his vessel, and no 
entreaties could induce him to leave it. ‘A 








poor sailor like me,’ he said, * cannot aspire 
to the hand of General Amway’s daughter ; 
and to go on shore and be exposed to the 
sneers of the land-lubbers, is what I cannot 
bear.’ 

And Sophia—was she now happy ? Happy 
she was indeed in the assurance of an affec- 
tionate and kind parent's love, happy in having | 
at length found a home and a shelter for her 


: 
aching head ; 


but the truth came flashing | 
across her mind—and she could not resist it. 
She loved Hartley ; loved bim for his manly 
virtues, for his noble daring in her behalf, and 
because he in turn had loved her for herself| 
alone. She appreciated the delicacy which 
chained him to the decks of the Anne, and 
her resolution was formed. She imparted to | 
her father the tale and enforced it with all the 
It had its 


Hartley was invited to the house, and 





eloquence of a grateful spirit. 
effect. 
his respectful demeanor and open and frank 


manners made a favorable impression on the 





heart of the father.—Disregarding all paltry 
considerations of rank, he viewed him only 
}as the preserver of his daughter's life, and 
the guardian of her honor ; and when Hartley | 
asked his consent to make her his wife, he 


readily yielded. The nuptials were hastened 


| in consequence of the contemplated departure |} 


| of the Anne, but previous to that time an | 


event occurred which filled the colony with 
rejoicing. It was the arrival of a ship, bearing 
the glad tidings of the honorable acquittal of 
| General Amway, and an epistle fromthe weak, 


but kind-hearted monarch, written in his own 


\} 


| Ambition and 





jrestore him to his former rank—‘ Let by- 
gones be by-gones’ said the letter. The 
whole mystery had been developed, and the 
hand of the guilty brother was visible. He 





had been engaged in a conspiracy against the 
life of the King, but had the address to cast the 
whole weight of suspicion on his innocent 
and unoffending brother. But his doating 
fondness led him to share the secret with his 
son, and that wretched boy, for whom he had 
periled all, in a wild fit of passion, had 
‘betrayed his father.—Edward Amway had 
expiated his crimes on the scaffold, and the 





passionate Julian, stung with remorse and the 
reproaches of his own conscience had fled— 
and Shepard was the same day missed from 
the Colony. 

There was a gay wedding party present at 
the marriage of Richard Hartley and Sophia 
Amway, and none were more gay or paid 
greater attention to the beautiful bride, than 
ithe gallant Maj. Dudley, and his enthusiastic 
companion, Capt. Henry Cunningham, Capt. 
‘Turner was also there, full of life and spirits 
land tales of marvelous adventure by sea and 
and ; and when, towards the close of the 
evening, he told the story of General Amway’s 
escape, plentifully interlarded with sea phrases 
—the building shook to its center with 
“applause. 

In a few days afier, the Anne sailed for 
England with as merry a crew and as happy 
‘passengers as ever crossed the ocean, among 
the latter being Gen. Amway, Hartley, and 
‘Sophia.—On their arrival, he lost no time in 
presenting himself at Court, where he was 


most graciously received, and an offer made 


to restore him to his late rank, but he decli- 
ned, and contented himself with the honor of 
Knighthood for past services, Finding Hart- 
ley still longed for the ‘bounding sea,’ be pro- 


cured him a commission in the Navy, where, 
| 


shim to a high rank—and it is reported that 
| 


story saith, his professional skill, undaunted 
courage, and nobleness of soul, advanced 


he was Captain of the flag-ship of Admiral 
Blake, during the great action with Van 
‘Tromp. 

| So ends our story—and if it has served to 
illustrate the evil consequence of criminal 
Avarice, the writer will be 
most happy; and more happy will he be, 
should it farther exhibit, that there are in 
the Chronicles of the New World, ample 
American 


J.L. L. 


material for the * Romance of 
History.’ 
Penn-Yann, Dec. 16, 1834. 
Tuer ascent to greatness, however steep 
ind dangerous, may entertain an active spirit 
with the consciousness and exercise of its 


vwn powers ; but the possession of a throne 


could never yet afford a lasting satisfaction to 
among them, and had been betrayed into the | hand, apolozizing for the past, and offering to || an ambitious mind, 
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TRAVBLNIG SUBUICENAS. 


From the New-York Mirror. 
London. 


Breaxrast with Barry Cornwall--luxury of the fol- 
lowers of the modern muse—beauty of the Dramatic 
Sketches gains Cornwall a wife—Hazlitt’s extraordinary 
taste for the picturesque in women—Coleridge’s opinion of 
Cornwall, 








Breakrastep with Mr. Procter, (known 
better as Barry Cornwall.) I gave a partial 
description of this most delightful of poets in 
a former letter. In the dazzling circle of 
rank and talent with which he was surrounded 
at Lady Blessington’s, however, it was difficult 
to see so shrinkingly modest a man to advan- 
tage, and with the exception of the keen gray 
eye, living with thought and feeling, I should 
hardly have recognised him at home for the 
saine person. 

Mr. Procter is a barrister; and his 
*‘whereabout’ is more like that of a lord 
chancellor than a poet proper. With the 
address he had given me at parting, I drove 
to a large house in Bedford-square; and, 
not accustomed to find the children of the 
Muses waited on by servants in livery, I made 
up my mind as I walked up the broad stair- 
case, that I was blundering. upon some Mr. 
Procter of the exchange, whose respect for 
his poetical namesake, I hoped would smooth 
my apology for the intrusion. Buried in a 
deep morocco chair, in a_ large library, 
notwithstanding, I found the poet himself— 
choice old pictures, filling every nook between 
the book-shelves, tables covered with novels 
and annuals, rolls of prints, busts and draw- 
ings in all the corners ; and, more important 
for the nonce, a breakfast table at the poet’s 
elbow, spicily set forth, not with flowers or 
ambrosia, the canonical food of rhymers, but 
with cold ham and ducks, hot rolls and butter, 
coffee-pot and tea-urn—as sensible a break- 
fast, in short, as the most poetical of men 
could desire. 

Procter is indebted to his poetry for a very 
charming wife, the daughter of Basil Montagu, 
well known as a collector of choice literature, 
and the friend and patron of literary men. 
The exquisite beauty of the Dramatic Sketches 
interested this lovely woman in his favor 
before she knew him, and far from worldly- 
wise as an attachment so grounded would 
seem, I never saw two people with a more 
habitual air of happiness. I thought of his 
touching song, 

*‘ How many summers, love, 

Hast thou been mine 7 
and looked at them with an irrepressible 
feeling of envy. A beautiful girl, of eight or 
nine years, the ‘ golden-tressed Adelaide,’ 
delicate, gentle and pensive, as if she was born 
on the lip of Castaly, and knew she was a poet's 
child completed the picture of happiness. 

The conversation ran upon various authors, 








}left London, and returned with another wife. The first 
| thing he did was to send to his first wife to borrow five 


whom Procter had known intimately. Haz- 
litt, Charles Lamb, Keats, Shelley and 
others; and of all he gave me interesting 
particulars, which I could not well repeat in 
The account of Hazlite’s | 
death-bed, which appeared in one of the 


a public letter. 





magazines, he said was wholly untrue. This 


extraordinary writer was the most reckless 
of men in money matters, but he had a host 
of admiring friends who knew his character, 


} 


and were always ready to assist him. He 
was a great admirer of the picturesque in 
women. He was one evening at the theatre 
with Procter, and pointed out to him an 
Amazonian female, strangely dressed in black 
velvet and lace, but with no beauty that would 
please an ordinary eye. ‘* Look at her!’ 
said Hazlitt, ‘isn’t she fine ?—isn’t she 
magnificent? Did you ever see any thing 
more Titianesque ?’ * 

After breakfast, Procter took me into a 
small closet adjoining his library, in which 
he usually writes, There was just room in 
it for a desk and two chairs, and around 
were piled in true poetical confusion, his fa- 
vorite books, miniature likenesses of authors, 
manuscripts, and all the interesting lumber 
of a true poet’s corner. From a drawer, 
very much thrust out of the way, he drew a 
volume of his own, into which he proceeded 
to write my name—a collection of songs, 
published since I have been in Europe, which 
I had never seen. I seized upon a worn 
copy of the Dramatic Sketches, which I found 
crossed and interlined in every direction. 





them, however, and his wife calling him out 
presently, I succeeded in copying them in his 
jabsence. He seemed a little annoyed, but 
jon my promising to make no use of them in 
England, he allowed me to retain them. 
They are as follows; 


* Barry Cornwall is a poet, me saltem judice, and in that 
sense of the word in which I apply it to Charles Lamb and 
|W. Wordsworth. There are poems of great merit, the 

authors of which I should not yet feel impelled so to 
designate. 

‘The faults of these poems are no less things of hope 
| than the beauties. Both are just what they ought to be. 
i. e. now. - 

‘If B. C. be faithful to his genius, it in due time will 
| warn him that as poetry is the identity of all other 
| knowledge, so a poet cannot be a great poet, but as being 
likewise and inclusively an historian and a naturalist in 
the light as well as the life of philosophy. Allother men’s 
worlds are in his chaos. 

‘ Hints:—Not to permit delicacy and exquisiteness to 
seduce into effeminacy. 

‘Not to permit beauties by repetition to become 
mannerism. 

‘ To be jealous of fragmentary composition as epicurism 
of genius—apple pie made all of quinces. 

‘Item. That Dramatic poetry must be poetry hid in 
thought and passion, not thought or passion hid in the 
dregs of poetry. 

‘ Lastly to be economic and withholding in similes, 
figures, etc. They will all find their place sooner or later, 
euch in the luminary of a sphere of itsown. There can 
be no galaxy in poetry, because it is language, ergo suc- 
cessive, ergo every the smallest star must be seen singly. 

‘There are not five metrists in the kingdom whose 
works are known by me, to whom I could have held 
mysclf allowed to speak so plainly ; but B. C. is a man of 
genius, and it depends on himself (competence protecting 
him from gnawing and distracting cares) to become a 
rightful poet—i. e. a great man. 

‘Oh, for such a man, worldly prudence is transfigured 
into the high spiritual duty. How generous is self-interest 
in him whose true self is all that is good and hopeful in 
| all ages as far as the language of Spenser, Shakespeare 








* Don’t look at them,’ said Procter, * they are 


| 
and Milton is the mother tongue. 


|| «A map of the road to Paradise drawn in Purgatory on 


wretched things, which should never have || ine confines of Hell, by 8. T. C. July 30, 1819.’ 


been printed, or at least without a world of | 
correction. You see how I have mended | 


them; and, some day, perhaps, I will publish | 
| 


a corrected edition, since I cannot get them || 


back.” He took the book from my hand, | 
and opened to ‘ The Broken Heart,’ certainly | 
the most highly-finished and exquisite piece | 
of pathos in the language, and read it to me| 
with his alterations. It was to ‘ gild refined | 
gold and paint the lily.” I would recommend | 
to the lovers of Barry Cornwall, to oa 
their original copy, beautifully as he has 


Ss | 
polished his lines anew. 


On a blank leaf of the same copy of the || 


Dramatic Sketches, I found some indistinct 
writing in pencil. ‘Oh! don’t read that,’ | 
said Procter, ‘ the book was given me some | 
years ago by a friend at whose house Cole-| 
ridge had been staying, for the sake of the! 
criticisms that great man did me the honor 


to write at the end.’ 1 insisted on reading 


* The following story has been told me by another | 
gentleman. Hazlitt was married to an amiable woman, | 
and divoreed, after a few years, at his own request. He | 


| 
\} te ‘ 
a flower, over which it clapped its hands and 


‘crowed, Hope told of brighter ones which it 
| should gather for itself, 


pounds! She had not so much in the world, but she sent | 
to a friend, (the gentleman who told me the story,) | 
borrowed it, and sent it to bim! It seems to me there is a 
whole drama in this single fact. 


I took my leave of this true poet after 
half a day passed in his company, with the 


‘impression that he makes upon every one— 
\of aman whose sincerity and kind-heartedness 
were the most prominent traits in his char- 


acter. Simple in his language ane feelings, 


ja fond father, an affectionate husband, a 


business-man of the closest habits of indus- 
try—one reads his strange imaginations and 
passionate, high-wrought, and even sublimated 





poetry, and is in doubt at which most to 
| 


| . . . 
know him in his books. 


wonder—the man as he is, or the poet as we 


N. P. W. 
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From the New-York Mirror 
Hope and Memory. 


BY MRS, SIGOURNEY. 





| A wirrce babe lay in its cradle, and Hope 
came and kissed it. When its nurse gave 
it a cake, Hope promised it another to- 


morrow ; and when its young sister brought 
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The babe grew to a child, and another 
friend came and kissed it,—Her name was 
Memory. She said, ‘ Look behind thee, and 
tell me what thouseest.’ Thechild answered, 
‘I see a little book.’ And Memory said, ‘1 
will teach thee how to get honey from the 
book, and that shall be sweet to thee when 
thou art old.’ 

The child became a youth. Once when he 
went to his bed, Hope and Memory stood by 
the pillow. Hope sang a melodious song, 
and said, * Follow me, and every morning 
thou shalt wake with a smile as sweet as the 
lay I sung thee.’ 

But Memory said, ‘ Hope, is there any need 
that we should contend ? He shall be mine as 
well as thine.—And we will be to him as 
sisters all his life long.’ 

So he kissed Hope and Memory, and was 
beloved of them both.—While he slept peace- 
fully, they sat silent by his side, weaving 
rainbow tissue into dreams. When he woke 
they came with the lark to bid him ‘good 
morning and he gave a hand to each. 

He becamea man. Every day Hope guided 
him to his labor, and every night he supped 
with Memory, at the table of Knowledge. 

But at length Age found him, and turned 
his temples gray. To his eye, the world 
seemed altered.—Memory sat by his elbow- 
chair, like an old and tried friend. He 
looked at her seriously, and said, *‘ Hast thou 
not lost something that I entrusted to thee ?’ 

And she answered, ‘I fear so; for the 
lock of my casket is worn.—Sometimes I am 
weary, and sleep, and then Time purloins 
my key.—But gems thou didst give me when 
life was new—I can account for all. See how 
bright they are.’ 

While they thus sadly conversed, Hope 
put forth a wing that she had worn folded 
under her garment, and tried its strength in 
a heavenward flight. 

The old man lay down to die, and when 
his soul left the body, the angels took it, and 
Memory walked with it through the open gate 
of heaven, but hope Jay down at its threshold, 
and gently expired, as a rose giveth out its 
last odors. Her parting sigh was like the 
music ofa seraph’s harp. She breathed it 
into the bosom of a glorious form, and said, 

* Immortal Happiness ! I bring thee a soul 
that [ have led through the world. 
thine, Jesus hath redeemed it.’ 


It is now 





Honesty. 

An Ornternat Anecpore —We were passing 
by one of the numerous fruit stands in 
Broadway, N. Y. when my friend was induced 
to stop at the sight of a small basket of 
unusually fine looking oranges. * What shall 
I give for this, good woman,’ said he, 
addressing the aged and emaciated owner. 
* Only a sixpence sir,’ she replied, handing 


him the selected orange, which was indeed | 


beautiful. We passed on, but were soon! 
startled by some one calling after us hurriedly 
‘to stop.’—It was the fruit woman. ‘ Here,’ 
cried she, almost out of breath with her haste 
to overtake us. 





*T was mistaken in the price 


}of the orange ; it should only have been four 


cents ?? and she extended her withered hand 
containing the other two.—I was instantly 
reminded of Smollet’s story of the beggar, 
who returned him the guinea, supposing it to 
have been through a mistake. But I could 
not help saying to myself,‘ a@ greater thon 
thot is here.’—The comparatively large sum | 


of a guinea, might well alarm the principles | 


. . . | 
of an upright mind but the conscience that | 


Penny! Oh, if I ever wished for wealth it | 
was at that moment, that I might suitably | 
reward the impoverished looking creature 
who had thus faithfully adhered to our Savior’s 
* Therefore all things what- 
suever ye would that men should do unto you, 
do ye even so to them.—Bradford Argus. 


volden rule, 





The Approaching Comet. 

Tne splendid comet, whose visit has been 
predicted by astronomers for a great number 
of years, is expected to make its appearance 
between the months of May and August of 
the present season. Lieut. Morrison of the 
English navy has published an interesting 
account 


of this comet. He says ‘it will 


afford a degree of light equal to a full moon, 





ithat its tail will extend over 40 degrees ; and 
when the head of the comet 
meridian, its tail will sweep the horizon!’ 


reaches the 


It may afford a great degree of light to us of 
the earth, but that its tail will * sweep the 
horizon,’ we agree with the editor of the 
|Boston Whig, is rather doubtful. Mr. Mor- 
\rison contends that attractive 
powers of the comet will have very serious 








the electric 


effects upon our atmosphere ; in producing 
inundations, earthquakes, storms, tempests, 
voleanic eruptions, and epidemic diseases ; 


different appearances of this comet for the! 
last six hundred years, showing that in the| 
‘comet years, these phenomena prevailed to a| 
great extent. He predicts that the summer 
of 1835 will be remarkable for intense heat, 
which may be expected to destroy the harvest 
in some parts of the world, that it will be 
noted for volcanoes, and earthquakes, and 
The end of 1835, 


1856, may be expected to be 


other similar phenomena. 





or early in 
remarkable for some one or more extensive 
earthquakes. The winters of 1836 or 1837, 
will bring such a frost as has not been 
equalled for at least 20 years. 


The parts of 
} . * * . - 
the earth which he anticipates will suffer) 





| 
jmost, are those situated to the North of Asia| 
jand some parts of the South hemisphere, | 


er 
in support of the theory he refers to the! voy 
} | 


such as China.—Those parts of the earth in 


the vicinity of volcanoes are always subject 
to earthquakes, because the frequent internal 
changes which the combustion creates, must 
necessarily produce a derangement of elec- 
tricity. And if, while the comet is near the 
earth, overcharged with electricity, there be 
any cavity of the earth deficient of that fluid 
it will rush into the earth at that spot. That 
this comet will make its appearance during 
the present year, no one can doubt, but that 
it will produce any uncommon result is not 
at all probable. Many stories will doubtless 
be circulated respecting it, many weak minded 
persons will be frightened at it, and many 
| printers will make money by it. Of one 





Hens on ites & “yy 
could be scrupulous to the amount of a paltry ome however, we may all rest assured—the 


Creator of the universe is not such a bungling 
workman as to suffer one part of the planetary 
open to get loose and knock the other part 

to pieces. New-York Sun. 





From the New-York Observer. 
Birth Place and Residence of Dr. 
Watts. 
Southampton, Eng. June 14, 1833. 

You must remember Dr. Watts’ beautiful 
Hymn, as every one accustomed to his 
jinimitable and all but inspired psalmody 
must 5 


* There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign.’ 





| And when I tell you, that I am now penning 
these lines from the very spot and sitting at 
‘the window which looks out where he looked, 
‘where the 

‘ Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood, 

Stand dressed in living green,’ 
which so awoke his thought of heaven, and 
helped him to sing the Christian’s triumph in 
the Jordan of death, you will not perhaps think 


it unworthy, that I should allude to this inter- 


lesting circumstance. Southampton is the 
| birth-place of this sweet singer of our modern 
christianized Israel ; and the house in which 
[am a guest is the spot where he wrote the 
jhymn above mentioned. ‘The town lies ona 
the forks of the Test and 


iItchen, the latter of which is ‘the swelling 


between 


flood,’ celebrated in the song, one mile or less 


from my present position, and beyond which 


is scen from this place the ‘land of pure 
delight,’ 
‘Where everlasting spring abides, 
And never withering flowers.’ 
So, atleast, it might seem. It is indeed a 
fair and beautiful type of that paradise which 


the poet sung. It rises from the margin of 
the flood, and swells into a boundless pros- 
pect, all mantled in the richest verdure of 
summer, checkered with forest growth, and 
fruitful fields under the highest cultivation, 
and gardens and villas, and every adornment 





iwhich the hand of man, in a series of ages, 
could create on such susceptible grounds. 
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Our poet’s imagination, so spiritual and || 
heavenly, leaped from the enchanting scenes, 
to the fields and gardens of the upper world, 
As he luoked down upon these waters now | 
before me, and then before him, he thought) 


of the final passage of the christian : 





I] 
| 


* Death, like a narrow sea divides 
This heavenly land of ours.’ 


And are these indeed the circumstances 
which sugyvested these lines, that have been) 
such a help to the devotions of so many 
believers in Christ, and which for ages to 
come are likely to breathe from the dying 
lips of those 


‘ Who see the Canaan which they love 
With unbeclouded eyes ? 





A Hat Overboard. 

Tae United States Gazette contains an 
excellent story, in which the following anecdote 
is related: 

A sailor went aloft in a gale, and in a few 
moments afterwards was seen in the water— 


‘ | 
by great exertions was rescued. 


The captain 
delighted with the success of his manceuvres, 
and with the happy attempt of saving the life 
of one of his. crew, sent for Jobic to 
come aft. 








had drank, from the bottom of which he had 


so recently come, presented himself before || 


the captain with his glazed leather hat in| 
his hand. 


* How did it happen my poor fellow, that |) 


you fell overboard ?’ 

* May it please your honor,’ said Jobic, ‘ 1) 
did not fall overboard—I jumped off the yard | 
on purpose.’ 

* How is that ? are you drunk ?’ 


* Beg your pardon, Captain; but the fact | 


overboard—it was my last—and as I knew | 


that a boat would not be put off to save that, | 
I threw myself from the yard into the sea, || 
that we might both be saved together, and) 
here it is in my hand just as you see it.’ 





The Difficulties of an Editor. 


An editor cannot step without treading on | 


somebody's toes, If he expresses his opinion) 


fearlessly and “rH he is arrogant and 
presumptuous; if he states facts without 
comments, lhe dares not avow his sentiments. 
If he conscientiously refuses to advocate the 


claims of an individual to oilrce, he is accused || 


7 oT | 
of personal hostility. jackanapes who 


measures off words into v as“anerk doe? 


tape—by the yard—han«. a parcel 0 


is, my hat, which cost me nine franes, fell) « 


25 





| enormous, and after paying four pence half- 


penny for a sheet of paper before it is printed 
on, together with the expenses attending 
collecting and printing the contents of 

newspaper, certainly a monstrous revenue 
exists out of the seven-pence, after these 


\must-be-paid expenses are liquidated. One 


|murmurs because his paper is too literary— 


another because it is not literary enough. 


One grumbles because the advertisements 





that the paper is too large, he can’t find time 
to read it all. One wants the type so small, 
that a microscope would be indispensable in || 
every family—another threatens to discon- |) 
tinue the paper unless the letters are half an 
One old lady actually offered to 


give an additional price for a paper that should 


inch long. 


| 
| 
| 
|. 


‘be printed with such types as are used for || 
| ha: ind-bills. 
plan of his own for conducting a journal, and 


In fact, every subscriber has a 


‘the labor of Sysiphus was recreation when 


compared with that of an editor who under- || 
‘|itakes to please all.—English paper. 





Wuar 1s ne worrn ?—TIs a question not 


unfrequently propounded and not very easily 


since, when that interrogatory was put to a 
colored gentleman by a magistrate in’ this 
district who was about to take bail for an 


jjassault and battery, committed by an ebony || 
bruiser, upon one of his companions, ‘ Are 


engross too much room—another complains || 


lanswered. We were amused a few days|! 
Jobic, streaming with the water which he} 


neon 





‘Sir,’ replied Sir Robert, ‘ I do not venture 
to assert that ; but I believe half the number 
would try.’ 
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Tue Rocnester Gem.—This valuable periodical, 
\though we have neglected to notice it of late, is still 
| published at Rochester, N. Y. having outlived the 
many ephemeral productions that, like Jonah’s 
| gourd, have sprang up and withered in a day, since it 
commenced its course in the field of literature. It 
| has now just completed the first half of the seventh 
| volume, and, with an increasing patronage, is still 
| likely to hold on its way rejoicing. 





Tue Sournern Rose Bup.—The first number of 
jthe fourth volume of this most interesting little 
journal for juvenile readers, will be issued on the 
\fifth of Sept. at Two Dollars per annum, enlarged 
;and improved. Its title in its improved state will be 
|‘ The Southern Rose,’ and though intended chiefly 
for children, we have no doubt it will be found, 
as heretofore, a source of both amusement and 
| instruction to those of riper years. 





To Correspondents. 

Tur communications of ‘ V.’ and ‘ Rural Bard’ are 
received and will appear in our next number. 

The essay entitied ‘The Duties of Married Females,’ 
one on ‘ Instability,’ and all those forwarded by ‘ A. T.’ 
are respectfully declined. 

Has ‘ E. H. C.’ forgotten us? We hope not. 





| Letters Containing Remittances, 
| 


| Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of “Postage paid. 


| B. V. W. New Paltz, N. ¥. $500; N. H. Furnace 





you worth $100, 
bondsman, ‘after the payment of all your 
\debts and responsibilities 2? * Yes,’ was the 
reply. ‘* Now squire,’ said the beattee, ‘ he 
not worth one cent—he got no property.’ 
‘What is your property,’ said the Justice 
‘have you any real estate?’ * No, sir.’ 
‘Well, 
$500,’ 
$500’ * Why 
I guess | worth that much in Charleston or 


Any personal?’ * O yes, squire.’ 
what are you worth ? * Why, I worth § 


\* Where or how are you worth 


| Georgia—Aint that personal property, squire 2” 





| Rarwer Tarnt.—A lady who presumed to) 


make some observations, while a physician | 
was recommending her husband to a better 
world, was told by the doctor that if some 
women were to be admitted there, their 
tongues would make a paradise a purgatory. 
And if some physicians, replied the lady, were 
,to be admitted there, they would make it a 
| desert. 

| ~~ 

| Tere is a species of retort so far superior 


to the common run of answers, that it may be 


stuff that jingles like a hanaéul of rusty saul very properly styled * sublime.’ 


and a gimblet: and ifthe editor is not fy>l 
cnough to print the nonsense— Stop my 


paper, I won't patronize a man that’s no| 


better judge of poetry,’ as if it really were a 
loss to be regretted, the profits being so 


} Of this kind 


jis the folowing : 
Frederick the Great, King of 


it 


Prussia, 


tall grenadiers, if he thought an equal number 


| - 7% +: 
of Englishmen could beat them. 


said he to the would be| 


asked Sir Robert Sutton, at a review of his} 
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, MARRIED, 
| On the 2d inst. by the Rev. J. Robords, Mr. William E. 
Bowman, to Miss Sarah W. Van, all of this city. 

| At Athens, on the 28th ult. by the Rev. Isaac Pardee, 
| Mr. Robert H. Frazier, to Miss Jane Waite. 

| On the 16th ult. at Lakeville, Livingston County, N. Y. 
| by Elder Ira Justin, Mr. Charles Smith to Miss Charlotte 
| Snyder, all of that place. 


——__—_——_——_ 


DILD, 

Tn this city, on the 28th ult. Rachel Simons, in the 69th 
year of her age. 
' Onthe Ist inst. William J. son of Franci is and Sophia 
Wright, in the Ist vear of his age. 
| On the Ist inst. John I. Hallenbeck, in the 78th year of 
his age. 


| At Stockport, on the 28th ult. Miss Maria Acker, 
daughter of Abraham Acker, aged 26 years. 

At Coeymans, on the 22d inst. Tobias Waltermire, of 
|| Ghent, in the 39th year of his age. 
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For the Rural Repository. 


Hope. 
But let us hope, to doubt is to rebel ; 
Let us exult in Hope, that all shall yet be well. 
Beatrie. 
Hors, bright enchantress of the restless wing, 
The ever-smiling and all-promising, 
The lamp, the ignis fatuus of Life, 
Pursued in doubt and fear, through toil and strife, 
Star-like far-streaming over life’s dark sea, 
Alluring on, and on, perpetually, 
Has shone in every place where man has trod, 
Toiled, suffered, bled, or died, or bowed the knee to God. 


Where howling winds sweep o'er Siberian snows, 
Or where the suffocating Siroc blows, 
Or where the breath of eve in rich perfume 
Comes faint o’er Indian vales in flowery bloom, 
Or where at morn the streaming sunbeams play 
On Chinese temples, or where bursts the day, 
All glowing, on the far Pacific isles, 
Amid the glittering waves, there Hope serenely smiles. 


The star of Hope enlightens every clime, 
Intensely burning since the birth of Time, 
And smiles and promises eternal play, 
Like coruscations, in each dazzling ray, 
Dispensing happiness, dispersing gloom, 
Bright’ning our pathway onward to the tomb, 
Shining on every rank, in every stage, 
From childhood’s happy years, to silver-haired old age. 
Schaghticoke, 1835. J.8.F. 





From the Saturday Evening Post. 
Woman. 

Tue following original Lines were addressed by a young 
lady to a young gentleman, who, on being requested to 
write in her album, had instead designed the human 
heart, and subdivided it by various passions, the most 
prominent of which were, Dress, Vanity, Frivolity and 
Scandal. 

And who art thou, can thus portray 
The female heart ? 
I pity thee, unhappy youth, 
Whoe’er thou art— 
For thee no pleasant memories paint 
Domestic bowers, 
No tender mother could have watched 
Thy childhood hours.— 
Oh! no, thou never could’st regret 
Her sacred love, 
Her midnight watch, her ceaseless care, 
All praise above.— 
No gentle sister can have raised 
Her trusting eyes, 
Fraught with love and care that says 
Tis thee I prize,— 
Alas! it never has been thine, 
In life to tend 
The gaze of love, which wins the smile 
Of dearer friend. 
Of Woman thou hast only known 
The weaker part; 
Else thou couldst never thus have drawn 
The female heart. 
Have Love and Friendship such small share 
In woman’s heart ? 
Have Fortitude, and Hope and Truth, 
No little part ? : 
Have heavenly Charity and Faith 
No resting place ? 





Alas! poor youth, if these are lost, 
Heaven help thy race! 
Is woman vain? ’tis man that lights 
The spark of sin, 
To praise the gilded case, nor care 
For gems within.— 
Farewell! forgiveness kindly prompts 
The fervent prayer, 
That even thy life may yet be blessed 
By Woman's care. 





From the Sacred Offering. 
The Boy’s Last Request. 


HALF raised upon the dying couch, his hand 
Drooped on his mother’s bosom, like a bud 
Which, broken from its parent stock, adheres 
By some attenuate fibre. His thin hand 
From ’neath the downy pillow drew a book, 
And slowly pressed it to his bloodless lips. 

‘ Mother, dear Mother, see your birth-day gift 
Fresh and unsoiled. Yet have I kept your word, 
And ere I slept each night, and every morn, 
Did read its pages, with my simple prayer, 
Until this sickness came.’ 


He paused; for breath 
Came scantily, and with a toilsome strife ; 
‘ Brother or sister have I none, or else 
I'd lay this Bible on their heart, and say 
Come read it on my grave, among the flowers, 
So you who gave must take it back again, 
And love it for my sake.’ 


‘My Son! My Son?’ 
Whispered the mourner in that tender tone, 
Which woman in her sternest agony 


Commands to soothe the pang of those she loves: 
‘The soul! the soul! towhose charge yield youthat?’ 








‘To God who gave it !!—So that gentle soul, 
With a slight shudder, and a seraph smile, 


| Left the pale clay, for its Creator’s arms. 





The Land of the Blest. 


BY MRS. ABBEY. 


|* Dear father, I ask for my mother in vain, 
|Has she sought some far country, her health to regain, 
‘Has she left our cold climate of frost and of snow, 

|For some warm sunny land where the soft breezes blow 7” 
‘ Yes, yes, gentle boy, thy loved mother has gone 

|To a climate where sorrow and pain are unknown: 

|Her spirit is strengthened, her frame is at rest, 

There is health, there is peace, in the Land of the Blest.’ 
. Is that land, my dear father, more lovely than ours, 

| Are the rivers more clear, and more blooming the flowers, 
Does summer shine over it all the year long, 

Is it cheered by the glad sounds of music and song 7’ 

‘ Yes, the flowers are despoiled not by winter or night, 
The well-springs of life are exhaustless and bright, 

And by exquisite voices sweet hymns are addressed 
_To the Lord who reigns over the Land of the Blest.’ 

‘ Yet that land to my mother will lonely appear, 

She shrunk from the glance of a stranger while here, 
From her foreign companions I know she will flee, 

And sigh, dearest father, for you and for me.’ 

* My darling, thy mother rejoicest to gaze 

On the long severed friends of her earliest days, 

Her parents have there found a mansion of rest, 

And they welcome their child to the Land of the Blest.’ 


‘ How I long to partake of such meetings of bliss! 
That land must be surely more happy than this; 
On you, my kind father, the journey depends, 

Let us go to my mother, her kindred, and friends.’ 
‘ Not on me, love; I trust I may reach that bright clime, 
But in patience I stay till the Lord’s chosen time, 

And must strive, while awaiting his gracious behest, 


To guide thy young steps to the Land of the Blest 





LS 





|* Thou must toil through a world full of dangers, my boy, 
Thy peace it may blight, and thy virtue destroy, 
| Nor wilt thou, alas! be withheld from its snares 
_ By a mother’s kind counsels, a mother’s fond prayers. 
Yet fear not—the God whose direction we crave, 

Is mighty to strengthen, to shield, and to save, 
| And his hand may yet lead thee, a glorified guest, 

To the home of thy mother, the Land of the Blest.’ 


— 
Is he Bich? 

He is rich in wit, he is rich in worth, 

And rich in the blood of an honest Sirth ; 

He is rich in his country’s heart and fame, 

And rich in the thoughts that high souls claim : 
He is rich in the books of olden time, 

And rich in the air of a freeman's clime; 

He needs no stars to shine on his breast, 

For the crimson drops of his father’s crest 

Fell, nobler gems, on the battle field, 

Where the haughty foeman was taught to yield, 
Then ask me no more, ‘ Is he rich in gold 7? 

His riches were bought—but can ne'er be sold. 


PROSLBCLUS 


THE 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Twelfth Volume, (Third New Series.) 


DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SUCH AS MORAL AND 
SENTIMENTAL TALES, ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
BIOGRAPHY, TRAVELING SKETCHES, AMUSING 
MISCELLANY, HUMOROUS AND HISTORICAL 
ANECDOTES, SUMMARY, POETRY, &c. 

On Saturday the 13th of June 1835, will be issued the 
first number of a new volume of the Rurat Reposirory. 

On issuing proposals for the Twelfth volume (Third New 
Series) of the Repository, the Publisher tenders bis most 
sincere acknowledgements to all Contributors, Agents and 
Subscribers, for the liberal support which they have 
affocded him from the commencement of his publication. 
| New assurances on the part ofthe publisher of a periodical 
| which has stood the test of years, would seem superfluous, 
| he will therefore only say, that it will be conducted on a 
similar plan and published in the same form as heretofore, 
and that no pains or expense, shall be spared to promote 
| their gratification by its further improvement in typogta- 
| phical execution and original and selected matter. 

CONDITIONS, 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
loether Saturday in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. 
It will be printed in handsome style, on Medium paper of 
a superior quality, with new type; making, at the end of 
the year, a neat and tasteful volume, containing matter 
equal to one thousand duodecimo pages, Which will be both 
amusing and instructive in future years. 

TERMS.—The Twelfth volume, (‘Third New Series) will 
commence on the 13th of June next, at the low rate of One 
Dollar per annum in advance, or One Dollar & Fifty Cents 
atthe expiration of three months from the time of sub 
scribing. Any person, who will remit us Five Dollars, 
free of postage, shall receive siz copies, and any person, 
who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of postage, shall 
receive twelve copies and one copy of either of the previous 
volumes. 9G No subscriptions received for less than one 
| year. 
| Names of Subscribers with the amount of subscriptions 
to be sent by the 13th of June or as soon after as cony enient, 
to the publisher, WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 
| Hudson, Columbia Co. N. Y. 1835. 

ip EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully 
requested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a 
notice, and receive Subscriptions. 
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Book & Job Printing, 


Of all descriptions, neatly executed, with luk of different 
colors, on new and handsome type, atthe shortest notice 
and onthe most reasonable terms, at this office. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY 


1S PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY, AT Lit DSON, N.Y. BY 
Wim. &. Stoddard, 


tT is printed in the Quarto form, and will contain 
'Wenty-six °* obers of eight pages each, with a tithe page 
and index to the volume. 

TERMS.—One Dollar per annum in advance, or One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents, at the expiration of three months 
from the time of subscribing. Any person, Who will remit 
us Five Dollars, free of postage, shall receive siz copies, 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of 
post ige 





, shall receive tieelre copies, and one copy of the 
nints or tenth volumes. 
for less than one year. 
to new subscribers. 


No subseriptions received 


All the back numbers furnished 





Ly All orders and Communications must be post paid 
to receive attention. 











